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argument, and so she wrapped her in a 
large shawl, and took her te meeting. 
This good practice of thinking for suita- 
ble words before she spoke, was a habit 
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PINE St. CHURCH, BOSTON, 
The Meeting House, corner of Washington 
and Pine streets, was dedicated Dec. 25, 1827. 
It is of brick. The interior was remodeled in 
1842, and now contains 182 pews. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN.” 

Recollections of little Joseph and Hannah Larra- 
bee, who died in’ Dover, Mass. Jan. 14th and 
15th, 1842; the former aged 5 years and seven 
months, and the latter 3 years and seven months, 


These were remarkable children, be- 
cause they were good. They loved the 
Saviour, and took great delight in read- 
ing and hearing about him. It would be 
delightful to see in all children such evi- 
dence of early piety. The love of God 
shed abroad in the: hearts of little chil- 
dren, makes them sweet and lovely, as 
well as happy. 

When these little children had any 
thing given them in their hands to eat, 
they would ask God to bless it. When 
Haunah was twenty months old, her aunt 
gave her a piece of pie. ‘ Please to 
hold it,” said she, ‘till L have folded my 
hands.” If her brother did not spend as 
much time as she thought proper, in say- 
ing his prayer, she would ask, ‘ Joseph, 
did you say it with reverence?” 

Joseph was remarkable for his kind- 
ness to every living thing. A little toad 
used to come to the door regularly every 
day, for a whole summer, and he would 
feed it with crumbs ; because he said God 
made it, and we should be kind to all 
God’s creatures. 

When Hannah was two years anda 
half old, her mother had not made pre- 
parations for her going to meeting during 
the winter, as it was a considerable dis- 
tance to their place of worship. On Sab- 
bath morning, as she saw her mother get- 
ting ready to go to meeting, she asked if 
she might go; and her mother told her it 
was so cold and so far, she thought she 
should not have her go to meeting this 
winter. Though very much disappointed, 
she did not cry, nor teaze her mother, 
. as some children do; but she went and 
sat down in her little chair to think of a 
suitable answer. When she had thought 
awhile, she said, ‘*‘ Mother, 1 think I 
onght to be brought upto go to meet- 
ing.” Her mother could not answer this 








with her; and a very good habit it was. 
She had seen the evils of intemperance, 


in some persons with whom she was ac- 


quainted. A person from abroad, being 
at her father’s house, asked for a glass ol. 
brandy. She thought she ought to say 
something to him for wanting to drink ; 
so she thought about it some time. Re- 
membeiing, that some one that she bad 
seen intoxicated had a large head, and 
seeing that the strange gentleman also 
had a large head, she addressed him in a 
respectful manner, and asked, “Do all 
topers have great heads?” When she 
was at meeting, she would stand perfect- 
ly still during prayer, and look at the 
minister. A little boy, who was some- 
times uneasy in prayer time, wished to go 
and stand by her, because he said he 
could keep still where Hannah was. 
Any light behaviour in the house of God 
distressed her; and she would make re- 
marks upon the behaviour of children, 
who she thought did not show a suitable 
reverence for the place. 

Hannah was very attentive to the ser- 
mon. Once, when she was two years 
old, after returning from meeting, ber fa- 
ther asked her what the minister said, 
and she replied, ‘* He said I must remeim- 
ber my Creator whole I’m youth.” ‘The 
text was, ** Remember now thy Creator,” 
&c. At another time, being asked the 
same question, she said, Mr. Champion 
said, ‘Ifa little child should get lost, all 
the neighbors would turn out to hunt for 
him; and then he said something about 
the soul, which I could not understand.” 

They were very much attached to their 
minister. One Sabbath, as he passed by 
them, he laid his hand on the little boy’s 
nead. Heafterwards told his aunt that he 
guessed Mr. Champion asked God to 
bless him, when he put his band on his 
head. One time, when his aunt was 
praying with him, when she rose, he said, 
**O, aunt you have not prayed for the 
minister ;”? and he would not be satisfied, 
till she had returned to her knees, and re- 
membered him. On another occasion as 
she was going away they said, ‘* You are 
not going away tll you have prayed with 
us.” ‘they always remembered their 
ininister in their prayers. 

A minister who was speaking to the 
children in the Sabbath School, said none 
were too young to prepare to die—* even 
that little girl there, with a blue hat, is 
not too young to love the Saviour.” Af- 
ter he had done speaking, her aunt ask- 
ed her who he meant. ‘ He meant me,” 
said she, ‘and I do love the Saviour ;” 
and she could hardly be restrained from 
going up to the stranger minister, and tell- 
ing him. 

When Joseph was three years old, be- 
ing at his aunt’s, she took the Bible, and 
asked him what she should read. ‘ Read 
about the blessed Saviour,” he replied. 
One morning he awoke, and seemed 
much animated in thinking about Jesus. 
He had seen the picture in the Youth’s 
Companion, representing Jesus blessing 
the children; and he said he looked so 





interesting, stretching out his hand to 
bless the little children, he wanted very 
much to see him, and could not wait till 
he died. 

Hearing their minister, (Rev. Mr. 
Champion,) preach about the heathen, 
they were anxious to do something for 
them. When Hannab was little more 
than two years old, she and her brother 





picked berries and sold them to the 
amount of twenty five cents, which they 
contributed for the heathen; and the last 
year they lived, they picked each of them 
twenty five cents worth. Carrying the 
money to Mr. Champion, Joseph said, 
“A quarter of a dollar will buy them 
clothes ; ninepence will buy them a book; 
and what would it cost to get them as 
good a teacher as | have?” meaning his 
Sabbath School teacher. They might be 
seen together in the field, Joseph, who 
was a little over four years of age, hold- 
ing down the bush for his sister of two 
years to pick-off the berries—so loving 
and kind they were to each other. One 
time, Hannah wandered away from her 
mother and her little brother, as they 
were picking berries in the field. Jo- 
seph called after her and said, ** Hanuah, 
don’t go alone, for fear of the snakes.” 
“1 a’nt alone,” said she, ‘* God is here— 
I a’nt afraid.” asks 

The last year that Joseph lived, he 
found some vacant spots about the yard, 
where he planted potatoes, and tended 
them with care, from which he raised 
about half a peck. These he preserved 
for seed, hoping, he said, to raise a good 
many the next year, and sell them to get 
money to send to the heathen. 

They were both very kind and dutiful 
to their aged grandmother. Their ouly 
strife was, which should have the pleas- 
ure of waiting upon her. It is delightful 
to see children respectful and kind, to 
aged persons. 

These children were never known to 
tell a lie. If they had done any thing 
wrong, they always confessed it. They 
were wise, as well as good, in doing so; 
for it never mends the matter to tell a 
lie to hide a fault. It doubles the fault, 
and makes it two; it is almost sure to be 
fuund out. So they generally get a treble 
punishment. 

Two or three months before they were 
taken sick, Hannah told her aunt that 
she wanted her best dress sent to the hea- 
then children. Her aunt asked her what 
she could do without it. She said she 
should not want it; and if she did, she 
could have another. A little while be- 
fore her last sickness, it being cold wea- 
ther, their mother told them they might 
lie down in bed before they said their 
prayers. But she said she should not. 
She kneeled down in a cold room, and 
prayed a considerable time. Havin 
just heard of a child being killed and an- 
other badly injured by a horse, she pray- 
ed that she might go where she should 
spend an everlasting Sabbath, and * where 
there were no horses.” The last Sabbath 
they were at meeting, as they were pass- 
ing the burial ground, where their broth- 
er was buried, the children said they 
wanted to see their brother. ‘He is 











** Well,” said the little girl, “I suppose 1 
shall meet him in heaven one of thé&e 
days.” 

After they were taken sick, their aunt 
was with them on the Sabbath. When it 
was near meeting time, their father said, 
‘*] suppose aunt wants to go to 
meeting.” Hagnah replied, ** The Lord 
says we must take care of the sick, Sab- 
bath day.” Though great sufferers, they 
were very patient during the whole of 
their sickness. Their disease was scar- 
Jet fever. Neither of them wished to get 
well. Their aunt asked Joseplf whether 
he would not go home with her, if he 
should get well. ‘O, aunt,” said he, 
“fam going more than a thousand miles 
beyond, anda great ways further.” Han- 
nal was noticed to be weeping. Her 
mother asked her if she was afraid to 
die. Ono, mat” she replied, “1 am 
not afraid to die, and go and be with the 
blessed Jesus.” Hannah died three days 
before Joseph; who, hearing of her 
death, said, ** Hannah is gone before me. 
She was shorter than 1;” meaning that 
she was weaker; ‘but I shall soon over- 
take her.” When dying, he fixed his 
eyes on the ceiling for a quarter of an 
hour. When asked what he saw, he 
said, ‘1 see something very curious, but 
1 can’t describe it.” He called for his 
Testament, but one of his spasms coming 
on, he could not read it. The doctor 
came in, and he called for the Youth’s 
Companion, in order to show him some- 
thing in it; but his mind failed, and he 
was only able to point at the picture. Nn. 
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Written for the Youth’s Compe rion. 
THE WAY TO MNEAVEN, 


‘Sister Mary, when will you tell me 
another story 2” asked little Lucy. 

“IT will tell you one which I have just 
been reading,” said Mary, * but perhaps 
I shall leave out some things and put in 
some others. It was not written for Amer- 
ican children; I read it ina little Ger- 
mau book, and like most of it very much 
A little boy heard one morning at church, 
a sermon preached from the text, « Strai: 
is the gate and narrow is the way, that: 
leadeth unto life.” The minister told his. 
hearers about the path leading us to heays 
en, and urged them all at once to walk 
therein. 'Then the boy rose up, and went 
forth straight over mountains and valiies 
saying within himself, “1 wil} walk ta 
this straight path and so reach Heaven 
and there will I always abide.” At last 
his way Jed him into a great city, in the 
midst of which stood a beautiful church 
and a multitude of people worshipped 
God therein. When he saw the glories 
of the place, he said to himself, now have 
I reached heaven at last, and he sat down 
and was glad in his heart. When divine 
service was over, and the sexton bid him 
depart, he said, “No, I will never go 
out, I am glad that 1 am at Jast in heav- 
en.” Then the sexton went and told the 
minister, that there was a child in the 
church who would not go out, because he 
thought himself in the kingdom of heay- 








shut up in the tomb,” said their mother. 


en. Then the clergyman went to the boy 


and asked him if he came thither to wor- 
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ship God? The boy answered, “ Yes, 
and from this holy heaven will I never 
go out.” So he remained in the church, 
and when he saw the people prostrating 
themselves before an image of the Virgin 
Mary, which stood within the church, 
he said to himself, That must be the 
dear Lord,” and went aud knelt before 
him, and said, “Ah dear Lord! The 
people praise thee, and give thee noth- 
ing! I will, however, bring thee every 
day half my food.” Thenceforth he 
brought to the image every day half his 
own food, and perceived that it was gra- 
ciously received, because he had nothing | 
else to give. And the people looked on 
and wondered, when they saw the little 
one sharing his bread with the image of 
the Virgin. But after a time the child 
became very sick, and for eight days long 
he lay upon his bed, and it grieved him 
at his heart because he was shut out of 
the “ kingdom of heaven,” and from “the 
@ear Lord.” And soon as he had strength 
to return thither, he went again to the 
image and said, * Think it not evil, dear 
Lord, that I have brought thee no food, 
it was because I was sick upon my bed.” 
The clergyman came to listen to the child, 
and he said to him, ** Methought the dear 
Lord said unto me, I have seen thy love, 
and that only do I ask, for if thine under- 
standing through ignorance be darkened, 
thy heart is right towards God. Bow 
down no longer to graven images, but 
worship the great Spirit in spirit and in 
truth, aud I wiil take thee to dwell with 
me, in mine own kingdom of Heaven, 
whence thou shalt go no mpre out.” 

The minister looked upon the pale face 
of the little sick boy, and believed that 
the Lord had revealed this unto him, and 
that so the child bad not sought in vain 
the way of life. And the next Sabbath 
when the people came into the charch, 
behold he was dead, and his spirit had 
gone home to live eternally in the king- 
dom of heaven. 

—ere 


TWO STRINGS TO THE BOW. 


* Well, Hodge,” said a smart looking 
Londoner to a plain Cottager, who was 
on his way home from church, ‘so you 
are trudging home, after taking the ben- 
efit of the fine balmy breeze in the coun- 
try this morning.” ‘ Sir,” said the man, 
**f have not been strolling about this sa- 
cred morning, wasting my time in idle- 
ness, and neglect of religion; but [ have 
been to the house of God, to worship 
him, and to hear his preached word.” 
“Ah! what then, you are one of those 
simpletons, that, in these country places, 
are weak enough to believe the Bible! 
Believe me, my man, that book is noth- 
ing but a pack of nonsense, and none but 
the weak and ignorant now think it true.” 
* Well, but,” Mr. Stranger, do you know, 
weak and ignorant as we country people 
are, we like to have ‘‘two strings to our 
bow?” =‘ Two strings to your bow; what 
do you mean by that?” “ Why, Sir, .1 
mean, that to believe the Bible, and act 
sup to it, is like having two strings to one’s 
ubow; for if it is not true, I shall be the 
better man for living according to it, and 
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so it will be for my good in this life—that 
is one string; and if it should be trua, it 
will be better for mein the next life— 
that is another string, anda pretty strong 
But, Sir, if you disbelieve the 
Bible, and on that account do not live as 
it requires, you have not even one string 
And O, if its tremendous 
threats prove TRUE, O think, what then Sir, 
This plain appeal 


one it is. 


to your bow. 


will become of you.” 
silenced the coxcomb, and made him feel 


as he had supposed. 


PLAYING ON SUNDAYS. 


A little ‘boy that had been attending a 
Sunday School near Camborne, was taken 
ill, and he became much concerned about 
the state of his soul; and though he had 
been preserved from some sins to which 
many of his age are addicted, yet there 
was one particular sin that lay with great 
weight on his conscience ; and that was, 


his breaking the 


This sin appears to have been brought | 
home to his mind, and filled him with the | 
fear of death, and caused him to ery ear: | 
nestly to the Lord; and God, who is 
rich in merey to all that call upon him in 
truth, removed his guilt, and healed his 
wounded mind; and we have good rea- 
son to believe he is now gone to be for- 
ever with the Lord. A short time before 
he died, he had his little companions 
brought around his bed, to give them his 
dying caution against profaning the Lord’s 
day; and would fainanake them promise 
that they would never play any more on 
Sundays. ’ 
Would my young friends that read this 
be saved from such anguish and fear at 
the approach of death, as this little boy 
felt, let them attend to his dying admoni- 
tion, and “remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy.” Making the Sabbath a 
day of pleasure and play has been the 
ruin of hundreds; many who have been 
brought to shame and disgrace in this 
world, and, it is to be feared, to shame 
and everlasting contempt in a world to 
come, have remembered that the first step 
to all this misery was a disregard of the 
Sabbath; and many, in the very act of 
violating this command of God, to sanc- 
tify the Sabbath, have been summoned 
into eternity. Let all who wish to have 
the blessing of God in life, and his appro- 
bation in death, reverence the Sabbath, 
keep it holy, and prepare, by a right ob- 
servance of the Sabbath here, to spend an 
eternal Sabbath in heaven.”—<S. S. Adv. 








MORALITY. 








A WARNING TO YOUNG FEMALES, 


Many years ago, an aged clergyman 
related to the writer the following dread- 
ful story of a young lady, a member of 
his church. She was very prepossessing 
in her manners, and had many admirers. 
Among them was one who won her af- 











room. About 12 o’clock at night he 
feigned himself asleep—the men suppos- 
ing that as usual, his fit would leave him, 
went home. Ina few minutes after they 
were gone, he arose from the bed, and 
his little son knowing there was danger, 
slipped out ef another door, and ran as 
fast as he could to call the neighbors, 
who were a quarter of a mile distant; 
they returned as fast as they could. 
When they came near, they saw all was 
dark. And as they entered they heard 
something fall, as if in a puddle of water 
on the floor, When they procured a 
light, they found that it was the Jast mo- 
tion of life in the poor inebriate, as his 
leg had risen and fallen in the stillness of 
death in his own blood, for he had cut 
his throat, and, on the same floor was 
found the remains of his poor worn out 
wife, hacked to pieces with an axe. 
Comment is needless—such a story 
preaches more effectually than the most 
labored argument. Let the young be 
warned. Let our warm-hearted female 
friends beware how they yield their hearts 
to any but a consistent tee-totaler. J. J. 
| Cross and Journal. 
—— 
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it is hoped, that he was not quite so wise 


fections ; but before she gave away her 
heart irrevocably, she thought she would 
consult her pastor. 

She asked him his opinion about it, 
and he answered her by asking this 
question: 

** Does he not drink too much ?” 

She answered, “he might have done 
so formerly, but he is reformed.” 

** How reformed?” 

‘“* He now drinks very little, if any.” 

The old man could see further than 
she, and said, “1 advise you not to mar- 
ry him, because he will very likely be- 
come a drunkard; this habit will increase 
upon him, and before he or you are aware, 
he will become a sot.” 

Love proved more powerful than the 
old pastor’s faithful warning. She mar- 
ried. She trusted her influence would 
draw him away from his evil habits, 
whatever they might be. But * hope told 
a flattering tale.” She found to her sor- 
row, that love had little power to draw 
him from his cups. After a while they 
moved from this neighborhood, and he 
lost sight of them for many years. In 
the course of a journey, he passed the 
neighborhood of their distant residence. 
He there learned the course of his life, 
and the end. 

He continued to drink, until he would 
often have the delirium tremens; and re- 
quire three or four neighbors to watch 





himself. During the fits which lasted 





would slowly recover. 


But the appetite was so strong upon 


him, that neither the horrors of this dis- 
ease, nor that love, if he had any remain- 
ing, for his wife and little ones, nor even 
life itself, which he must have been aware 
would be the final sacrifice if he did not 
quit, could prevent his return to his mis- 
erable course of intemperance. At last 
God seemed to give him up. Just before 
the visit spoken of, he had another terri- 
ble attack of the delirium tremens. 





Four 


him, to prevent him from destroying 


three or four days, the moment he slept 
soundly the fit would leave him, ard he 


Sabbath ; or, to use his|men were watching him. His wife was| make the boy into one, its object will be 


own words, his * playing on Sundays.” | lying in the kitchen, his little boy in his | gained, and the little reader will never 


regret taking the paper. 


Cc. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


DANGERS TO WHICH YOUNG GIRLS ARE 


EXPOSED. 
‘*Mother, you told me the other day, 


how young girls were sometimes led 
astray by flattery. I have thought much 
about it since, and related the stories you 
told me to Mary 
mother, and thought we would never lis- 
ten to those who wanted to flatter us.” 





, and we both wept, 


That is right, my daughter. Try to 


make a good use of the instructions I give 
you, and [ shall feel encouraged to con- 
tinue my labors for your good. 


**Do you know of any others who have 
been thus led astray?” 

O yes, my daughter, I could tell you 
of hundreds, who have thus brought ruin 
on themselves, and untold anguish on 
their friends. How should we all feel 
should sister N. be thus left to destroy 
her health, her reputation, her life ? 

“‘T should feel so bad, mother, I could 
not tell how 1 did feel. It seems to mel 
should weep until I died.” 

It is not always by means of flattery, 
that young girls are led astray. It is 
sometimes by bad associates, sometimes 
by promises of marriage, sometimes by 
giving them money or fine clothes. Iam 
acquainted with a very fine young lady 
now in this city, who was led astray by 
promises of marriage, and is now in cir- 
cumstances the most trying. I now re- 
collect the story of a girl who was in the 
employ of a lady who kept a fancy store, 
and had probably become very fond of 
dress. Yet she had been faithful for sev- 
eral years, and merited implicit confi- 
dence. Finding it necessary to engage 
another assistant, the lady selected one 
that she thonght would answer her pur- 
pose. But she was a bad girl, and induc- 
ed the other to abscond. ‘ 

‘Could they not find her, mother?” 

Her mother heard from her indirectly, 
and had reason to conclude that her char- 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

WHO WOULD BE A LOAFER. 
Yes, who would be a loafer? 
look at the picture! 


Just 
See what lazy, rag- 
ged, good-for-nothing sort of fellows they 
are. Out at midnight—prowling about, 
ready for a row, for plunder, or for fire. 
Daylight is not congenial—they must 
wait till honest folks have left the streets, 
and then by moonlight, or lamp-light, or 
in the darkness of the night, they seek 
the grog-shop, and fall into the watch- 
house, as naturally as the owl goes forth 
to disturb the birds of the grove or chick- 
ens of the farm yard. 

How is a loafer made? Just as crook- 
ed trees are made, by starting wrong. 
He was a bad boy—didn’t like to go to 
school, and wouldn’t study his lessons; 
when he got there, would lie, and per- 
haps swear, had rather steal and smoke 
long nines, (cigars,) than do choirs, and 
work for an honest living—an all play- 
and-mischief, and no-work sort of boy. 
When he got to beas big as a man, there 
was no manliness in him. He was too 
lazy to work—would get in debt and 
never pay, make bad bargains, must have 
a wife, and then would neglect and abuse 
her, &c. &c. A bad boy very naturally 
becomes a bad man, a loafer, or a state 
prison convict. Rogers, who killed Mr. 
Lincoln, is a true specimen. 


Loafers are almost. always drunkards, 
too. 


This shall be a very short chapter ; but 
if by looking at the picture, and under- 
standing how a loafer is made, all the 
readers of the Companion shall take the 




















acter was ruined. After three years she 
ascertained where she. was, found her 
sick, nigh unto death, and her mind full 
of anguish. The wicked woman with 
whom she lived, was about to send her to 
the hospital to die. 

** Could her mother let her go there?” 
No, she concluded to take her home. 
But the poor girl was so sick, her mother 
was afraid she would die before she could 
get her removed ; so she went to a good 
woman, and desired her to go and pray 
with her daughter before they started. 
“Was the woman willing to let the 
poor sick girl go with her mother?” 

It seems she did not object, and some 
fifteen or more girls, who had been liv- 
ing the same bad way, gathered with 
them in the room with the poor sufferer, 
while they knelt and prayed. 

‘* How did those wicked girls feel when 
they heard prayer?” 

Some of them were much affected, 
while others appeared hardened. The 
good woman improved the opportunity to 
urge them, in view of the sufferings in 
the case before them, to retrace their 
steps, and flee from the wrath to come. 

“Did the sick girl live to get home, 
mother?” 

Yes, she was taken in a litter, and con- 
veyed with much care, to the house. 
But the ravages of her disease was fright- 
ful and appaillog. She died as she had 
lived—degraded, physically and mental- 
ly—and thus she appeared before her 
Judge. Three years anda half previous- 
ly, she was uncontaminated with vice, 
and nature bestowed on her loveliness of 
form and feature. She also possessed 
wealth and friends, was well educated, 
and had a fair prospect of a long life of 
usefulness. Now, behold the contrast. 
One evil companion,.and want of early 
instruction, wrought all this ruin. “Oh,” 
said she when about to die, * O that you 
had come to me three years ago, as you 





useful hint, and never do the things which 




















now have.” Her lamentations, though 
bitter were unavailing. R. E. 
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| never 
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DRUNKENNESS AND SHIPWRECK. 


In the year 1120, Henry the Ist, King 
of England, sent his son William into 
Normandy, to receive the homage of the 
Norman barons. 

Having seen the mailed warriors of 
Normandy at his feet, the young prince 
set sail for England from Barfleur. A 
fair wind speedily carried him out of sight 
of land, with every prospect of a safe and 
rapid voyage to his island home. 

But Thomas Fitz Stephens, the cap- 
tain, together with his sailors, having in- 
dulged themselves too freely over the 
wine cup, were all intoxicated. With all 
the thoughtlessness and carelessness of 
drunkards, they run their ship upona 
rock, where she immediately broke to 


Prince William was rescued from the 
waters, and safely placed in the long- 
boat, but hearing the drowning cries of 
his sister, the Countess of Perche, he 
bade the seamen row back for her res- 
cue. Scarcely had the boat reached the 
rock, before crowds of the survivors leapt 
into the boat, which immediately sunk, 
and the Prince with his whole retinue 
perished. 

About one hundred and forty young 
noblemen perished in this wreck. The 
captain clung tothe mast and might have 
been saved, but learning that his young 
master was lost, he resolutely plunged 
into the deep and perished also. Only 
one man—a butcher of Rouen—was sav- 
ed, to tell the melancholy tale. 

Such are the effects of drunkenness. 
How thankful should my young readers 


be that they live in the age of temperance. 
1S. S. Messenger. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








LIVE NOT TO YOURSELF. 


On the frail little stem in the garden 
hangs the opening rose. Go ask why it 
hangs there? “I hang here,” says the 
beautiful flower, ‘‘to sweeten the air 
which man breathes, to open my beauties, 
to kindle emotion in his eye, to show him 
the hand of his God, who pencilled each 
leaf, and laid them thus on my bosom. 
And whether you find me here to greet 
him every morning, or whether you find 
me on the lone mountain side, with the 
bare possibility that he will throw me one 
passing glance, my end is the same. I 
live not to myself.” 

Beside yon highway stands an aged 
tree, solitary and alone. You see no liv- 
ing thing near it, and you say, Surely 
that must stand for itself alone. ‘+ No,” 
says the tree, ‘*God never made me for 
a purpose so small. For more thana 
hundred years [I have stood here. In 
winter I have stood here. In summer I 
have spread out my arms, and sheltered 
the panting flocks which hastened to my 
shade. In my bosom I have concealed 
and protected the brood of young birds, 
as they lay and rocked in their nests; in 
the storm I have more than once received 
in my body the lightning’s bolt, which 
had else destroyed the traveller; the 
acorns which I have matured from year 
to year, have been carried far and near, 





and groves of forest oaks can claim me 
as their parent. I have lived for the ea- 
gle which has perched on my top; for 
the hamming-bird, that has paused and 
refreshed its giddy wing, ere it danced 
away again like a blossom of the air; for 
the insect that has found a home within 
the folds of my bark,—and when I can 
stand no longer, I shall fall by the hand 
of man, and [ shall go to strengthen the 
ship which makes him lord of the ocean, 
and to his dwelling, to warm his hearth 
and cheer his home. I live not to my- 
self.” 

On yonder mountain side comes down 
the silver brook, in the distance resem- 
bling a ribbon of silver, running and leap- 


ying as it dashes joyously and fearlessly 


down. Go ask the leaper what it is do- 
ing? ‘I was born,” says the brook, 
“high up the mountain ; but there I could 
do no good ; and so lam hurrying down, 
running where I can, and leaping where 
I must, but hastening down to water the 
sweet valley,—where the thirsty cattle 
may drink, where the lark may sing on 
my margin, where I may drive the mill 
for the accommodation of man, and then 
widen into the great river, and bear up 
his steamboats and shipping, and finally 
plunge into the ocean, to rise again in 
vapor, and perhaps come back again in 
the cloud to my own native mountain, 
and live my short life over again. Nota 
drop of water comes down my channel, 
in whose bright face you may not read, 
‘“* None of us liveth to himself.” 

And thus God has written upon the 
flower that sweetens the air, upon the 
breeze that rocks that flower on its stem, 
upon the rain-drops which swell the 
mighty river, upon the dew-drop that re- 
freshes the smallest sprig of moss that 
rears its head in the desert, upon the 
ocean that rocks every swimmer in its 
chambers, upon every pencilled shell that 
sleeps in the caverns of the deep, as well 
as upon the mighty sun which warms and 
cheers the millions of creatures that live 
in his light,—upon ali has he written, 
‘None of us liveth to himself.”—John 
Todd. 








THE NURSERY. 








THREE LITTLE BOYS IN PRISON, 


I occasionally visit the house prepared 
for some of the criminals in our city, 
(Portland, Maine.) It is situated at the 
westerly part, in a very picturesque re- 
treat. It would pass, in the eyes of stran- 
gers, as a seat of a wealthy gentleman, 
rather than the residence of the poor and 
culpable. 

A recent visit to this place disclosed a 
very painful sight. Myself and a friend 
wished to visit the prisoners, and various 
doors were unbolted and thrown open, 
that we might pass. Inclosed between 
some of these walls of stone, were men 
imprisoned for stealing, for intemperance, 
&c. The door of one of these stone 
cages being opened, disclosed to our 
sight three little boys. ‘Their ages were 
from ten to twelve years. They*had been 
sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment 
for stealing! What a painful contempla- 
tion was this! The lads had been there 
but a few days. A dreary period of im- 
prisonment was before them. ‘They 
stood at their grated window, looking 
out at the high fence by which the cells 
are inclosed. Their caps were upon 
their heads, as though but a few minutes 
were to elapse ere they could depart from 
their rugged room. They turned toward 
us, and burst into tears! The most 
touching appeals were made to us to ob- 
tain their liberation, and promises of fu- 
ture good conduct were most profusely 
made. We conversed with them. Two 
had been Sabbath School scholars, and 
promised to attend punctually on each 
Sabbath to their class, if they could but 
escape the horrors of their prison house ! 

I was never more seriously affected at 
juvenile depravity and its consequences, 
than by this scene. The boys had not 
the hardened boldness of experienced 





thieves, or the filthy coarseness of the 





bad boys we often see at large. They 
were well-dressed, cleanly boys; the rud- 
diness of health on their cheeks, and the 
sparkle of intellect in their eyes, and 
their deportment was that of lads whose 
parents had cared for them. 

‘Where are your parents?” I asked 
one of them. 

‘*My father is dead; my mother is at 
home,” was the answer. 

‘““Weeping, no doubt,” said I, ‘for 
your imprisonment, and fer the offence 
which caused it.” A fresh flood of tears 
broke forth, as the lad begged for liberty 
to go to his mother. 

When we concluded to withdraw from 
the unpleasant scene, they clung to us 
with the tenacity of despair, beseeching 
us for liberty. _Even after the door of 
their cell had been bolted, they applied 
their mouths to the interstices, and be- 
sought relief in the most piteous accents. 
Poor boys! Wecould afford them none, 
and left them to wear away their tedious 
imprisonment, in the massive prison- 


house, prepared for depraved men. 
| Mother’s Assistant. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE DOG HUNTING FOR THE LOST 
CHILD. 


‘© Oh, mother !”’ exclaimed little Helen, 
“look here, see this dog carrying a bas- 
ket in his mouth. Why he carries that 
basket of apples just as well as I could. 
How can he doit? How does he know 
where to go? I thought dogs didn’t 
know any thing, but I am sure that one 
does. Could my Ponto do it?” 

The faithful dog passed by, but Helen, 
deeply excited by what she had seen, 
continued her inquiries. 

*¢ Come here, my dear,” said her moth- 
er, “and [ will tell you more about this 
useful animal. You know but little yet 
about God and his wonderful works, but 
I hope you will each day learn something 
of his wisdom and goodness. He has 
made you better than the beasts of the 
field, or the fowls of heaven. You have 
an immortal soul, they have not. They 
know somethings, but they can never 


know what you can. God has made 

many creatures for our pleasure and 
” 

use. 


‘IT didn’t know, mother, that dogs 
were of any use only to play with; Pon- 
to never did any thing for me.” 

**My child, you have seen old Lion, 
that your father keeps in his store, have 
you not ?” 

*‘ Yes, mother, and I wish he was dead; 
he is so cross I cannot go near him.” 

‘“‘ He is of great service to your father. 
He guards the store every night, so that 
the thief dares not enter. This faithful 
and obedient creature has taken care of 
your father’s property for years.” 

‘Well, mother, [ will say nothing 
more against old Lion. He shall have a 
big bone to-night.” 

* You know, little Henry Williams 
some weeks ago fell into the deep river 
near his father’s house, when no one was 
near to take him out.” 

‘¢ Was he drowned, mother?” 

‘* No, my dear, but he probably would 
have been, had not his father’s affection- 
ate dog leaped in and caught him with 
his mouth just as he was sinking, and 
brought him to the shore. Thus the dog 
saved his life.” 

“Well, that was a good dog, I think. 
But what other things can they do?” 

‘* A dog can tell his own master among 
a crowd of men, and can find him much 
easier than youcan. God has given him 
the faculty to smell the odor which issues 
from his skin and scents his clothes. By 
this faculty the dog carrying the basket 
of apples, followed his master home rath- 
er than any other man, although he was 
so far behind him. A little child was 
once lost in the woods. Its father and 
mother and all the neighbors, turned out, 
and searched a long time for the child. 
But all their efforts were in vain. But 
the father had a large dog, which had al- 





ways been very fond of the child. Some 











of the child’s clothes were brought to this 
dog. They showed them to him, let him 
smell of them, and then pointed to the 
woods, and made signs to him to go and 
find the child. 

The dog soon began to spring about 
and bark very loudly, and as they went 
towards the woods holding up the clothes, 
he ran first this way, then the other, all 
the time smelling on the ground, till at 
last he started off in a particular direc- 
tion. He had found the path in which 
the child had walked and he ran on the 
track till he came to the child. The fa- 
ther and other friends followed as fast as 
they could, till they found the boy alive 
and well. He was very tired, and had 
lain down on the ground. You see Helen 
how much this useful creature knows, 
and how much he may be taught. I 
hope you will not speak against any of 
the creatures which God has made, be- 
fore you know something about them. 








THE WOLF. 


This animal, in appearance, has some 
resemblance, both in size and shape, to a 
large common house dog. The usual 
height of a full grown wolf is from a foot 
and a half to two feet; and its length, 
from the nose to the end of its back, is 
from two feet and a half to three feet. 
Its thick bushy tail is nearly a foot and a 
half long. It has sparkling eyes, asharp 
nose, large pointed teeth, firm limbs, and 
coarse hair. In color it varies froma pale 
gray to brown, and some wolves are 
nearly black; but when old their hair 
turns quite gray. 

The wolf, for his size, possesses con- 
siderable strength, particularly in his 
mouth and head; and can, with ease, 
carry away a sheep of middling size with 
such swiftness that the shepherd cannot 
overtake him, and the pursuit of dogs 
only can oblige him to quit his prey. 
He is a very fierce, and yet an artful 
creature; and inhabits the forests and 
woods, from whence he comes forth, and 
cunningly goes against the wind, that he 
may the more readily smell his enemies 
or his prey, which he can easily distin- 
guish even before he sees them, as his 
sense of smelling at a considerable dis- 
tance is remarkably quick. 

He wanders about for dys and nights 
together in search of prey, and is uatu- 
rally the terror of the sheep and lambs. 
When hungry, he will in a most daring 
manner attack a whole flock at once, to 
satisfy the cravings of his ravenous appe- 
tite. On some occasions he has been 
known to attack mankind with the utmost 
fury. He is violently greedy, and bites 
cruelly, and always with the greatest 
force where he meets with the least re- 
sistance ; but whenever he is resolutely 
opposed he becomes cautious, and seldom 
fights except when compelled by abso- 
lute necessity ; and whenever he suspects 
danger, he turns coward, and runs away. 

There is nothing valuable about wolves 
except their skins, which make a warm 
and durable covering. They are such 
ferocious and useless creatures, that all 
other animals detest them; yea, they 
even hate each other, and therefore 
scarcely ever live together, but each one 
has his separate hole. They are alto- 
gether offensive, having a savage look, a 
frightful howl, an insupportable smell, a 
perverse disposition, and brutal manners. 
Perhaps of all animals wolves are the 
most hateful while living, and the most 
useless when dead. They become full 
grown in two or three years, and they 
usually live from fifteen to twenty years. 
The continual agitations of this restless 
animal render him so furious, that he fre- 
quently ends his life in madness. 

M. De Buffon reared some wolves, 
which were very docile, and even cour- 
teous, during the first year; and when 
properly fed, they did not even attempt 
to touch the poultry or other animals; 
but when they arrived to eighteen months 
old, he found it necessary to chain them 
to prevent their doing mischief. One was 
allowed to range at large among the 
fowls, and never seized any of them till 
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he was about nineteen months old, when, 
as a specimen of what he could do, he 
killed the whole in one night, without 
eating any of them. Another broke bis 
chain, and ran away, but not till he had 
killed the dog, with whom he had been 
very familiar. 

In contemplating the state of the world, | 
how lamentable is the consideration that! 
there are so many persons, in all classes 
of society, whose dispositions and man- 
ners resemble those of mischievous, cruel, . 
and destructive wolves. Even in our 
own cases, are we not sometimes dispos- 
ed to gratify our self-willed desires by 
means which are unjust, injurious, and: 
cruel toward our fellow creatures ? 











EDITORIAL. 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO A 
DAUGHTER.—No. 9. 


MississipPi River, June 29. 


My dear Daughter,—Rather than have me 
discontinue my letters to you, I suppose you 
will not object to a letter written on board a 
steamboat, although it is not a very good place 
in which to write. We are now, as you will 
perceive by the date of this letter, on the great 
Mississippi, one of the longest rivers in the 
whole world. I am on board the steamboat 
Caroline, your namesake. We have just left 
the city of New Orleans. The boat is bound 
for St. Louis, and although she presses rapidly 
through the water, it will be a week at least be- 
fore she reaches her place of destination. I 
shall leave the boat, probably, to-morrow, and 
stop at several "places on the river, which you 
may not regret, as I shall have an opportunity 
to see the country, and tell you something 
about it. 

As [ have been a week in New Orleans, you 
will of course, expect me to give you some de- 
scription cf that famous city. But first I will 
tell you how I got there from Mobile. 

The usual route from Mobile to New Orleans 
is by steamboat, all the way, a distance of near- 
ly two hundred miles. As I had recently been 
to New Orleans by that route, | thought I would 
this time travel part of the way by land. I ac- 
cordingly went as far as Pascagoula in a car- 
riage, by a road which is very little travelled, 
and which is most of the way throngh pine 
woods and swamps, and a low, uninteres\ing 
country. The trees have been cut down to make 
the road through the woods, and the stumps are 
left so high, that considerable care is necessary 
to prevent the horses from tumbling over them, 
or the wheels from runnimg against them. ‘The | 
road is what in new and thinly settled countries 
is called a “blazed” road. You do not know, | 
presume, what a “blazed” road is. 1 will tell 
you. When the men go through the woods and 
pick out the best way for the road to go, they 
occasionally cut off a lurge piece of bark from | 
trees on each side of the road which they select, | 
and then cut down such trees as happen to be 
in the way, so that carriages may puss along, 
These marks, or * blazes,” on the trees serve as 
a guide to travellers, who without them, would 
hardly be able to find their way through the 

woods. ‘he road to Pascagoula, as 1 suid, is 
through a swampy and unmleresting country. 
If it had been otherwise, I should not have been 
able to see or enjoy much, for the roguish little 
musquitoes were so thick and so hungry that I 
was obliged to tie my handkerchief uli over my 
face, to escape the tortures of their stings. 
Pascagoula, as you will see by looking at the 
map, is in the lower part of Mississippi, border- 
ing upon the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. It} 
is not a settled town, but merely a place where | 
there is a hotel and a few other small houses, to 
accommodate people who retire there from the | 
cities, during, the hot and sickly seasons. In 
the latter part of the summer, both Mobile and 
New Orleans are exposed to the yellow fever, a 
dreadful disease, which is sometimes so destruc- 
tive in its effects that hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands of people fall victims to it in a single 
season. In consequence of this exposure to 
sickness, those whose circumstances will admit 
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the enemy till I was satisfied I could not con- 





of it, leave the cities during the summer months, 








and go either to the Northern States, or tosome | proper position to be shot at. “Where are your’ ple, long after you have wasted away in the 
g proper p' g y y 


place of resort nearer by, which is considered 
healthy, such as Pascagoula. 

But although people may escape the ravages 
of the yellow fever by going to Pascagoula, they 
cannot escape from an annoyance, which to some | 
nervous and fretful persons seems to render life | 
almost insupportable. I mean those terrible | 
tormentors, the musquitoes and fleas. Both day | 
and night the musquitoes are busy at their work 
of mischief, and will allow you no comfort or 
peace. Even in the morning, the coolest part 
of the day, when I tried to write a letter, the 
little tormentors fairly beat me off, and compell- 
ed me to abandon my design. I fought with 


quer; and then I suffered the whole army to 
buzz about my ears and bite my face and hands 
without molesting them, till covered with stings 
which smarted like burns, I yielded the victory 
to my opponents, and made my escape, deeply 
wounded, from the field of battle. But so 
blood-thirsty are these torturers, that they will 
pursue you wherever you go, and give you no 
rest till you have satisfied the hunger of the 
whole legion, or till there is no more blood in 
your veins. The only way to get out of their 
reach is to protect yourself with the musquito 
net, and go to bed; and then it is only a change 
of torments, for when the musquitoes can’t get 
at you, the fleas take their turn, You will 
hardly believe it, when I tell you that the chick- 
ens are sometimes actually bitten to death by 
the musquitoes. The dogs and cats are comn- 
pletely covered with fleas, and it is a pitiful 
sight to see them, looking like skeletons, and 
continually struggling to drive away their tor- 
mentors. 

{ mention these things, because they form a 
part of what is peculiar to this section of the 
country, and they are necessary to give youa 
correct idea of what the country is. Every dif- 
ferent country and clim.ute has its discomforts 
as well as its comforts; and when you feel in- 
clined to complain of too much cold weather, it 
may perhaps be some consolatiun to you, just to 
think of the dreadful sickness to whieh south- 
ern people are exposed, and of the little plagues 
I have told you about, which are always inci- 
dent to warm climates. ‘T’he same good Provi- 
dence, however, is everywhere; and those whu 
put their trust in him have a constant source of 
consolation and comfort, in whatever country or 
circumstances they may be placed. 

Leaving Pascagoula, we proceeded in a 
steamboat to New Urleans, passing between the 
coast and several little islands, into what is cali- 
ed Lake Borgne, and then into Luke Pont- 
chartrain, which, us you will see by the mup, is 
a large lake lying directly back of the city of 
New Orleans, which, as you know, frouts on the 
Mississippi Kiver. rom the lake tw tue city, it 
is about tour iniles, which is travelled by rail- 
road. ‘he sun was so hot when we arrived in 
the city, that we were obliged to use umbrellas 
to protect ourselves from its scorching rays. 
1 shall not have room, us you will see, to say 
any thing about my visit to New Orleaus in this 
letter, aud must therefore defer it ull d write 
again. from your affectionate Farner. 














VARIETY. . 





Safety of those who Love Peace. 


The blessed Jesus said, “Blessed are the 
meek, for tuey shui mmherit the earth!” ts not 
this most beautifully ilustrated by we following 
1act, rum the pen ol dirs. Childs :— ’ 

1 have read of a certain regiment ordered to 
march inte w small town, (in tue ‘Vyrol, 1 think,) 
and take it. = Lt Chauced tuat the piace was set- 
ued by a colony who believed Wwe Gospel ot 
Christ, and proved their faith by works. A 
Courier irom a heighburiug villuge iiurmed 
them that troops were advancing lo luke the 
town, They quietly unswered, ~ if they will 
take it, they must.” 

Soldiers soun came riding in, with flying col- 
ors, ad files piping their suriii deviance. ‘L'ney 
jooked round tor au enemy, and saw the farmer 

at his plough, the blackswith at his anvil, and 
the women at their churusand spinning wheels. 
Babies crowed to hear the music, and boys ran 
out lo see tlie pretty trainers, with feathers atid 
bright butt ns, “the harlequins of the nineteenth 
century.” Of course, nove of these were in a 


‘was perplexed. “If there is nobody to fight 


soldiers 2” they asked. 

“ We heve none,” was the brief reply. 

“ But we have come to take the town.” 

“Well, friends, it lies before you.” 

“ But is there nobody here to fight ?” 

“No; we are all Christians.” 

Here was an emergency altogether unprovid- 
ed for by the military schools. This was a sort} 
of resistance which no bullet could hit; a for- | 
tress perfectly bomb-proof. The commander 


with, of course we cannot fight,” said he. It is 
impossible to take such a town as this. So he 


ordered the horses’ heads to be turned about, 
and they carried the human animals out of the 
village as guiltless as they entered, and per- 
chanse somewhut wiser.—S. S. Adv. 
— 
Bear ye one another’s Burdens, 


“ Two,” says Solomon, “are better than one} 
for if one fall he can help the other; but wo un- 
to him who is alone when he falleth.” The 
cobler could not paint the picture, but he could | 
tell Apelles that the shoe-latchet was not quite | 
right, and the painter thought it well to take his 
hint. ‘Two neighbors, one blind and the other 
lame, were called to a place at a great distance. 
What was to be done? The blind man could 
not see,and the lame man could not walk! 
Why, the blind man carried the lame one; the 
former assisted by his legs, the other by bis 
eyes. Say to no one, then, “1 can do without 
you ;” but be ready to help those who seek your 
aid, and then, when it is needed, you may ask 
theirs. “Mankind are so much indebted to 
each other,” says one, “that they owe mutual 
attention.” 

How few are the ills of life, or even the little 
crosses of childhdod, which might not be soften- 
ed, if not prevented, if we were all disposed to 
bear each other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ!—S, S. Advocate. 

apebelepereme 


Youthful Persuasion. 


A boy in the Bridgehouses Sunday School, 
Sheffield, passing along the road, saw a party of 
wicked lads gambling. He went to one of them, 
and taking hold of him, said, “Come, John, go 
with me to the prayer-meeting.” 
other replied, “if I do, these lads will call me a 
Methodist.” The Sunday School boy, however, 
feeiing the value of the prayer-meeting, and de- 
sirous of making this poor little ignorant fellow 
happy, said, “ Never mind them, that will never 
harm you; but whether would you rather be 
called a Methodist for a few years, or be burn- 
ing in hell for ever?” “ Why,” said he, “I had 
rather be called a Methodist.” “Then come 
with me; and if you do not like the prayer- 
meeting, you can go back again.” The boy 
was persuaded, went to the prayer-meeting, and | 
became one of the most regular and promising 
scholars in the school. How very easy it is to 
do good when we have a heart to do it—Jb. 

oO 
Anecdote of the late Emperor of Austria. 


The E:mperor’s last visit to Pragne, in 1833, 
was marked by circumstancess no less honora- 
able to his feelings. His muajesty’s hours of au- 
dience were fixed the same us at Vienna. One 
day, u poor woman was amongst the number of 
supplicants. Her only means of living was a 
ule, upon which she played about the streets, 
and which, by some accident, had become injur- 
ed. She said she could not affurd to pay for the 
necessary repair, which would cost five florins. 
‘The Emperor gave her a purse containing ten. 
‘The woman looked at him with mingled grati- | 
tude and surprise, and gave him to understand ! 
that she needed but one half of the money. 
« Never mind,” said the Emperor siniling, “ keep 
ic; the lute may be broken again, and you will 
not alway® have me here to pay for repair- 
ing it”. 














oo 
Ilow to Speak after Death. 


“Impossible; why, our Editor must be crazy 
to talk about speaking, atter death.” 

Not so fast, my little philosopher. Perhaps if 
you take my advice, you will speak a long time 
after you die. ‘I'he ancient poets of Greece and 
Rome, with all their ignorance of God, and truth, 
had some very beautiful ideas. ‘I'here is one 
which will illustrate what 1 mean by speaking 
after death. 

‘They suid that there was a beautiful nymph, 
who for some cause or other became broken- 
hearted. So excessive was her grief, that she 
gradually wasted away, until nothing remained 
but her voice, and this they called Echo. 

Now when you die your fori will waste into 
dust, but like this fabled nymph, your voice may 
remain. By living a good useful life you may 
speak to the world until the end of time. Mar- 
tin Luther has been dead about three hundred 
years, but his voice still startles the world with 
its echoes. Every evangelical minister is the 
echo of Luther’s voice. Yet Luther was once a 
poor beggar boy, the son of a miner, in the vil- 








jage of Mora. Be holy, then, children, and your 


“Nay,” the} 


grave.—S. S. Meseenger. 
——=< 


Christian Contentment. 


I see there is no man so happy as to have all 
things, and no man so miserable as not to have 
some. Why should I look for a better condition 
than all others! If I have somewhat, and that 
of the best things, I will in thankfulness enjoy 
them, and want the rest with contentment. 

3 
Lost Time. 

A dollar dropped into the sea cannot be re- 
covered, neither can a lost hour be regained. 
Once Jost, it is lost for ever. Napoleon once 
said, in aschool he visited, “ My lads, every hour 
of lost time is a chance for future misfortune.” 
Don’t forget this, children, and learn to fill up 
every hour with useful employment. 

Sea 

Maxim.—Every man’s conscience is the can- 
dle of the Lord, within him; but it lies upon 
every man to take good heed at what fire that 
candle is lighted.—Dean Stanhope. ; 








POETRY. 
THE VOICE IS HUSHED, 
BY MRS. R. 8S. NICHOLS. 
The voice is hushed whose seraph tones, 
Were wont to thrill the twilight air, 
My soul no sweeter music owns 
‘Than that which hailed me night!y there! 
That voice is heard in Sabbath songs, 
That float through bright angelic spheres,— 
To her a holier task belongs— 
Tis mine to dry the starting tears! 
The lids are pale, that once gave birth 
To words of sweetest, tenderest love ; 
None brighter glowed upon the earth— 
None brighter gleam in Heaven above! 
Now sweetly formed to utter prayer, 
How like the deep red rose in hue, 
That bloomed within her garden fair— 
Ales! that it has faded too! 


The orbs are dimmed—the stars which shed 
Their softest beams on those blue eyes, 
From their familiar haunts have fled 
To light a world bebind the skies. 
Yet still methinks, when midnight holds 
Its deep communion with the earth, 
Those eyes look down through fleecy folds 
Of white and blue upon our hearth! 
That form is cold—no more I'll press 
My lips upon its snowy brow, 
What living streams of tenderness 
With her warm life have ceased to flow! 
But see the throne in realms on hight, 
-Where angels hymn one choral strain ; 
How ’mid the throng she glideth by 
The fairest of the cherub train! 
—_——~—__. 
JUVENILE MISSIONARY HYMN, 
Lord! while the little heathens bend, 
And call some wooden god their friend ; 
Or stand and see, with bitter cries, 
Their mothers burnt before their eyes: 
While many a dear and tender child 
Is thrown to bears and tigers wild, 
Or left upon the river’s brink, 
To suffer more than heart can think: 
Behold what mercies we possess! 
How tar beyond our thankfulness! 
By happy thousands here we stand, 
‘l’o serve thee in a Christian land. 
Oh! when that awful day shall rise, , 
When Christ shall come in yonder skies, 
And we must answer one by one 
For every deed our hands have done ; 
Lord, let it not be said of us, 
That heathens could not have been worse ; 
But may we now that pardon crave, 
Which can the guiltiest sinner save. 
With all the bright and happy crowd, 
We then would praise thee long and loud ; 
And O! to little heathens send 
The news of Christ, the sinner’s friend. 
+. 


FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 


Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child; 

Pity my simplicity, 

And suffer me to come to thee. 





Fain I would to thee be brought; 

Dearest Lord, forbid me not; 

In the kingdom of thy grace, 

Grant a little child a place. 

aE AEE ‘ 
JESUS A PATTERN, 

Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour, 

Once became a child like me; 
O that in my whole behaviour, 

He my pattern still may be. 


All my nature is unholy, 
Pride and passion dwell within, 
But the Lord was meek and lowly, 





voices may speak in the effects of your exam- 





And was never known to sin. 








